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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. turn back, yet suffered myself to be ferried|early start, forded the river, crossed the Doe 

over the Holstein river. river fifteen times, ascended the Stone Moun- 

Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two) “Ah! my Heavenly Father knows how to|tain and in our descent passed into North 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. humble His rebellious children. After nearly|Carolina. I have mercifully been preserved 
nuit et teen te a sleepless night, 1 was made willing to go|from much fear in crossing these mountain 

back; so early in the morning we were set|streams, which suddenly rise so as to make it 

JOHN 8. STOKES, ,over again, and rode immediately to Ephraim |unsafe crossing, but they are unusually low 


Lee’s, Abraham going with us. Our old friend|at present. The landlord told us this morn- 
was not surprised to see us return, but cheer-|ing, the Wataga had not been so low for 
PRILADELPEIA. fully made ready, and we commenced sitting|twenty years. He related the case of a travel- 
with the families of Newbury, and finished |ler who determined to cross, when he, the 
on First-day. We attended the meeting there, |tavern keeper, thought it unsafe; he advised 
and I was ferried over the Holstein with a|the man to put his trunk on the seat and sit 
comparatively light heart. We staid all night|upon it. The horse was covered over, but 
near Knoxville. But a load was again gather-|they escaped with their lives. 
ing, and ere we reached Lost Creek, | found| “ Well, my dear N., thy sister has left Ten- 
my peace consisted in standing resigned to|nessee. The few weeks spent there was a 
visit the families of Friends at that meeting|continued field of close exercise and labor, so 
also, which was accomplished in a few days.|that for some days I seldom dared to turn my 
“T closed my letter to brother J. with an|Thus thy poor sister has been led along in a|thoughts towards my home friends, lest I 
account of our visit to the families of Hickory ‘sen that nature shrinks ffom, but which she|should be drawn from the safe anchoring 
Valley. At .our parting at one Friend’s|believed was a sacrifice required at her hand.| ground. Ah! my brother, I need not tell thee 
house, he took my hand, with tears in his|And I have also, with my companions, true| what I have passed through. It is only known 
eyes, saying, ‘the Master said to his disciples,| yoke-fellows, been through the families of|to Him who seeth in secret. Well, it is over, 
Behold I send you forth as sheep in the|New Hope, which were mostly finished onjand if I did no good, I trust I have done no 
midst of wolves, be ye therefore wise as ser-|Fourth-day last, their Preparative Meeting|harm. It may be a humbling lesson to my 
pents and harmless as doves.’ I felt the great|day. I felt that we must stay to Monthly|poor mind, which will long be remembered to 
importance of the remark, and the necessity|Meeting, which was a close trial, as I had|profit: I felt the great importance of watch- 
of watching closely my steps. thought we were done in that neighborhood,|ing my every word and action. May I be 
“We called, before going to Newbury Meet-|and might proceed on our journey. It was}preserved as in the hollow of His hand, till 
ing, at David Morgan’s; this is the young|their select Preparative Meeting which we/|this mission is accomplished. 
friend that attended our Yearly Meeting two|sat in, composed of eight Friends, four of each| “Third-day evening, 21st of 10th month. 
years ago; he treated us kindly. sex. When we reached Aaron Hammer’s in| Where we lodged last night they were dry- 
“It was their Preparative Meeting; the|the evening, I found I was quite poorly, my|ing ginseng, which is gathered on the moun- 
shutters were raised and our certificates read.|head much affected. They tried to cup me|tains in that neighborhood. The landlord 
Several Friends expressed their satisfaction| with a tumbler, cutting it with a thumb lan-|said he had had as much as ten thousand 
with them.” [M. P. adds, that after their|cet. I had my feet soaked in mustard water,|pounds gathered. It is dried in kilns to pre- 
minutes were read, “ Mary Kite spoke a few|and took medicine. I felt so unwell that I|pare for exportation. 
words (having been silent before) from the|thought it a privilege to have so comfortable} “This day has also been passed among the 
prophet Ezekiel: the meeting closed solemnly,|a home to rest awhile, and considered that}mountains, winding amongst them and cross- 
and we turned our backs on these dear Friends|the Good Physician had provided a resting|ing streams; one we passed about a dozen 
of the forest, with rather peculiar feelings as — I kept my bed most of the time till|times. 
they stood around the house in the thick|Seventh-day. I was able to attend Monthly| “ Past the three-topped mountain, and by a 
woods ; the scene will not soon be lost to my| Meeting, and came accompanied by Aaron|gradual ascent of six or seven miles, gained 
eyes or feelings.” ] Hammer and Daniel Beales, to visit a family|the summit of the Blue Ridge, and had an 
“ After dinner we came eight miles to the}some miles from Friends’ settlement of New|extensive view around us, which seemed a 
Holstein river, which we were ferried over,| Hope and reached Jonesborough about dark.|vast range of mountains, the valleys being 
and are now at a tavern, where we have put} We expect this morning to direct our course|hid from view. We then descended five miles 
up for the night. Thy poor sister feels her|towards the mountains to get into Carolina.”|to the tavern, where we are now resting, 
situation, and desires her heavenly Father to having travelled more than 1000 miles since 
take her under His peculiar care and keeping, leaving home. 
feeling her own utter helplessness and un- “Nine miles from Deep River Meeting- 
worthiness.” house, 31st of 10th mo. We reached the 
“Jonesborough, 10th mo. 19th. As I rode house of Thomas Benbow, at Hunting Creek, 
from the neighborhood of Newbury, I felt on Fifth-day morning, hoping to go on after 
very uneasy ; sometimes the situation of poor an appointed meeting next day. But in the 
Jonah was brought to view, yet I still perse- night season I was brought to be willing to 
vered, thinking that a concern for our friend sit in their families ; a small number composes 
Abraham Beale, who had only left home for the meeting. It was laid down at one time, 
a few days, who was now 60 miles from it, but is again revived. Thus we passed on to 
and who had no way of returning but with Deep Creek, attended their meeting and pre- 
us, was a sufficient excuse for our going for- paring to go, the weight was so great that I 
ward. My faithful companion turned to me found I must give up to sit with the few 
saying, ‘Art thou coming away with a bur-|tains, but found a sudden passage, which ad-| Friends of that meeting also—a reduced com- 
dened mind?’ I told her ‘4 hoped it was noth-' mitted a road through ; thus we wound about |pany—forty of their number having removed 
ing but sympathy for the exercised remnant.|and reached Dangar’s ferry, on the Wataga|about a 7 ago to Iowa. And thus, my 
Several times I was ready to request P. to|river, to lodge. Next morning we made an|brother, I have sat with most of the little 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
“ Tennessee, 10th mo. Ist, 1851. 






































* Ash county, N. Carolina, 20th of mo. 


“We reached Jonesborough on Seventh-day 
evening. I was fatigued and not well, but 
had four letters brought from the Post-office, 
which made me for a time, at least, forget all 
uncomfortable feelings. 

“We left Jonesborough on First-day morn- 
ing, and soon commenced winding amongst 
the mountains, saw the clouds often below 
the top, and my mind mercifully relieved, of 
at least part of its burden, I felt as though I 
could enjoy the view. We often came ap- 
parently to a stand at the foot of the moun- 
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company at Forbush, about a dozen families 
in number. My faith was greatly tried on 
Fourth-day morning to find P. was too poorly 
to get up and go to mecting with us. Our 
friend John Hutchins’ son took us round to 
some families before meeting, then to meet- 
ing, and we started soon afterwards to a 
family eight miles off, on the Yadkin river, 
visited one family more, and reached John 
Hutchins’ about dark, and felt sad in finding 
P. still poorly. He thought in the night it 
would hardly do for him to move for some 
days, and it was planned that Isaac Hutchins 
and his mother should go with me to Deep 
River, and Isaac take the chariot back for M. 
and P. to move on when he was able. 

“My poor mind was sunk very low at the 
eed of going without my companions, 

ut providentially he was so much better that 
we are now, Sixth-day evening, about eight 
miles from Deep River where the Select Meet- 
ing is held, and we expect to get there in the 
morning before meeting. 

“While riding along to-day, the language 
of Paul has often occurred, ‘ Lo I go bound in 
the Spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there,’ but I earn- 
estly desire to be kept in my proper place, 
near the Master’s footstool, where alone there 
is safety. He has preserved me in the great 
deeps, when the waves seemed ready to over- 
whelm, and has raised me up again, so that 
I have great occasion to bless His great 
name. 

“T believe your thoughts often turn towards 
your absent sister, and may I not say your 
prayers also for her preservation. I believe 
the Lord is still mindful of her, though He 
has required, as she apprehended, things bitter 
to poor human nature, so that the language 
of Job has often been brought to mind, ‘That 
which I refused to touch has become my 
necessary food.’” 

(To be continued.) 


From the “ Leisurs Huur.” 
The Sword-Fish. 

Being an old Pacific whaler, I was some- 
what interested lately in reading the report 
of a legal action tried before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Bovill and a special jury. It was an ac- 
tion against an insurance company to recover 
damages said to be sustained by a ship at sea 
by a thrust from a sword-fish. 

The ship Dreadnought left Colombo on the 
10th day of July, 1864, and on the third day 
after leaving port, the crew hooked a fish 
which broke the line. Immediately after- 
wards, when partly throwing itself out of the 
water, the fish was seen with the broken line 
attached to it. There was evidence that the 
fish was a sword-fish. 

That night the ship sprang a leak and made 
nine or ten inches per hour, and on being 
taken into port and “hove down,” a small 
hole, about an inch in diameter, was found 
through the copper sheathing and planking 
on the port side of the vessel. This was the 
side on which the sword-fish had been hooked. 

The plaintiff claimed that the fish did the 


damage, and in resisting this claim Professor | 


Owen was called as a witness. His evidence 
was 80 interesting that I am sure the reader 
will pardon its introduction here. 


Professor Owen said that he was acquainted | 
The sword) 


with the nature of sword-fish. 
was composed of the hardest bony substance 
known, and was covered with a substance 
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screw of a ship, but the fish could not “ go 
astern,” or only had a slight power in that 
direction. He thought if he had a sword-fish 
by the beak it could not go back, and had 
noticed with live salmon that they always 
try to go forward. Whether the sword-fish 
could extricate its beak from the side of the 
ship would depend on the depth that it had 
penetrated into the wood. If it were in to 
the depth of the breadth of one’s hand, he did 
not think it possible that the fish could get it 
out, and he did not think that in the present 
instance it could have been withdrawn. The 
copper would clench the sword. He had 
looked over all the books ever written upon 
sword-fish, and there was plenty of evidence 
of their having got their Seales in, but none 
of their getting them out again. 

The evidence of Professor Owen and of H. 
Buckland elicited the following letter from the 
veteran John Edward Gray, the keeper of 
the natural history department of the British 
Museum :— 

“To show the conflicting nature of scientific 
evidence, if I had taken the Museum speci- 
men of the broad-finned sword-fish, and the 
beak in the timber that is in the British Ma- 
seum, my evidence would have been decidedly 
in favour of the insurer, for I believe that ‘a 
cylindrical hole, one inch in diameter,’ could 
not have been made by the beak of a broad- 
finned sword-fish (Histiophorus.) I am parti- 
cular in saying a broad-finned sword-fish, be- 
cause I don’t believe that the beak of the 
common sword-fish (Viphius) is sufficiently 
strong to even enter the side of a ship, and 
if it did the hole ought to be oblong and 
transverse and not circular, as that is the 
form of its cross section. The broad-finned 
sword-fish, though no doubt a most rapid and 
powerful swimmer, does not strike the timber 
of the ship like a globular cannon-ball. 

“The beak of the fish is long, slender, coni- 
eal, tapering, with a sharp point. It would 
enter the wood gradually, pushing the grain 
of the wood aside (not making a hole like an 
auger ;) and if the fish did withdraw its beak, 
the wood, which you must recollect would 
then be soaking in the water, would gradually 
regain its form and fill up the hole made by 
the beak, and only leave a crack. Every one 


still harder, like the enamel of a tooth. He 
was acquainted of his own knowledge with 
two instanees of these animals having pene- 
trated ships. In both cases the swords were 
broken off, and left in the vessels’ sides. The 
swords were in very tight. The brittleness 
of bone was in the ratio of its hardness or 
density. He knew of no instance of the sword 
having been withdrawn from a ship’s side, 
either of his own knowledge or from reading. 
The difficulty of extraction would depend 
upon the extent of wood that had been pene- 
trated. One specimen of penetration was at 
Surgeons’ Hall. In that case the vessel was 
an old gun brig, and the sword was found in, 
breaking up the vessel. His own description 
of this case was that the sword had penetrated 
the copper, sheathing felt, deal, and hard oak 
timbers to the depth of fourteen inches, and 
nearly that extent of sword had been broken 
off by the effect of the blow, and had been re- 
tained in the wood. The fibres of the oak 
timber have been bent and crushed as by the 
passage of a swivel ball. A second specimen 
is in the British Museum, and is similar to 
this one. The vessel was an East Indiaman, 
and the sword had gone in at least fourteen 
inches. In the present instance, so far as he 
understood, the sword had penetrated three 
inches of wood, and the point had then passed 
into vacuity, and he was not prepared to say 
in that case that extraction had not taken 
place. Had the sword gone into fourteen or 
even ten inches of wood, he should say that 
the fish could not extricate it. He should 
like to give an instance of a ship being struck, 
which instance came under the observation 
of Hugh Cummings, a very distinguished 
naturalist and accurate observer. He had 
chartered a ship at Valparaiso for the purpose 
of a voyage in the Pacific to collect specimens 
of natural history. They got becalmed in the 
Bay of Panama, and H. Cummings, about 
eleven in the morning, was writing in his 
cabin, when he felt a shock as though the 
ship had struck a rock. He rushed upon 
deck, and found that all the crew had rushed 
there too. The lead was thrown over at once, 
bat there was no sounding within fifty or'| 
sixty fathoms. Attention was attracted to a 
great dashing in the sea over the bow of the 
vessel, and then they saw a sword-fish twelve| knows how the hole and crash made by a 
feet long. It had run its sword through the|cannon-ball in the side of a ship fills up for 
timbers of the ship and into a berth beyond.) this reason. 
The struggles of the fish to extricate itself} “Secondly, I do not think, but this is more 
ended in its snapping off the sword close to/a matter of opinion, that when the beak of 
the head, and it was left in the timbers. H1.|/the broad-finned sword-fish has once entered 
Cummings told him (Professor Owen) that he} the side of a ship it could ever be withdrawn. 
saw the fish, which had killed itself by the|The beak of this fish is covered with hard 
rupture of vessels consequent on the efforts| granules. These must offer a great resistance 
that broke off the sword, slowly descending,| to its being drawn back, especially when you 
rolling over and alternately exposing its pur-|consider the form of the hole that it makes 
ple back and silvery belly. H. Cummings] on entering the wood, which must clasp the 
returned to Valparaiso. There did not appear) beak very tightly. The beak of the common 
to have been any great danger to the ship,|sword-fish is smooth, and therefore I argue 
for the sword was firmly in. It had been cal-| not to be compared with the beak of the 
culated in Smith’s “Maritime History of|broad-finned sword-fish in such a case. The 
Massachusetts” that the blow showed as much! beak of the common sword-fish could easily 
force as that of fifteen blows of one of the! be withdrawn from a hole where the beak of 
large double-handed hammers, that it would|the broad-finned one would be most firmly 
require these blows to drive one iron bolt the| fixed. . 
same dépth into the timbers. The Professor! “This is consistent with our experience. 
further compared the blow of the sword-fish! All the specimens of timber of a vessel that 
to that of a swivel shot. |has been pierced by the beak of the broad- 
This evidence was supported by that of finned sword-fish in collections have the beak 
Frank Buekland, who said that the great'still enclosed in the hole. I do not think that 
power of the sword-fish was in forcing itself the beak of the common sword-fish is suffi- 
a-head. Its power was in its tail, like the ciently strong to enter the side of a ship. In 





all cases it is the hole which the beak of the 
broad-finned sword-fish makes in the wood 
that is in collections. The beaks of all the 
broad-finned sword-fish that I haveseen which 
have entered the sides of ships are much more 
than an inch in diameter. 

“Under all the circumstances I do not be- 
lieve that a ‘circular hole in a plank about an 
inch in diameter’ could have leas made by 
the beak of a sword-fish ; and it is much more 
likely to have been the hole made by an auger, 
which ought to have been filled up with a 
wooden trenail.” 

Such is the commentary of J. E. Gray. 

I am not familiar with the scientific distine- 
tions referred to by naturalists, but with the 
sword-fish generally known amongst the Pa- 
cific whalers as the “killer,” I have had many 
opportunities of gaining acquaintance. It 
has a long round body, largest at the head 
and tapering gradually to the tail. It hasa 
small mouth, no teeth, and a rough skin. The 
back is black, and the belly is of a silvery 
white color. It has one fin running the whole 
length of the back, being very low in the mid- 
dle. There is a pair of fins at the gills, none 
on the belly, and the tail is much forked. 

The snout of the upper jaw projects a long 
distance from the lower jaw, in shape of a 
straight sword, and is generally very sharp 
at the end. It is of extreme hardness. It is 
a frequent sight in the Pacific to see one try- 
ing to kill a whale—a feat they generally 
manage to accomplish, although there is 
reason to believe that they are often many 
hours about it. 

From what I have seen of the sword-fish, 
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fastened to the whale with an iron, of which 
it seemed to take no notice. The lance was 
then “ hove,” and immediately after, on seeing 
two columns of blood thrown into the air, we 
knew that it had but little longer to live. A 
few minutes later, and the whale was lying 
under the lee of the ship, and its enemy had 
been driven away. 

I have often heard from old whalers that 
the “killer” kills the whale for the sake of its 
tongue—that being the only part of the mon- 
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thou sayest, [ am rich,’ &., ‘and knowest 
not,’ &e. 

“R. Hubbs returned her certificate ; and ex- 
pressed in an humble, childlike manner, her 
acknowledgments to her Heavenly Father, 
and then to her friends, for the kindness and 
favor shown her: said she felt great peace in 
the retrospect of her journey.” 

Same date. * * * “After leaving you, we 
pursued our way to our proposed stoppin 
place. The scenery was indeed beautiful, 


ster the sword-fish ever eats, but I have no|viewed with*the help of morning freshness, 
knowledge of my own as to the truth of this}and enlivened with the night’s dew. Canal 
assertion. boats were wending their way as we noticed 
yor “The Friend.” |them the afternoon previous. ‘The appointed 

Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour-| Work’ seemed resumed as usual, of those re- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. |Spectively engaged in their different employ- 
(Continued from page 14.) ments. And do we not find it so with sur- 

In a letter to a friend, dated 7th mo. 31st,| prising punctuality ? In the business of this 
1844, after an allusion to censures and asper-|life every one seems at his post ; there appear 
sions so common in this nether world of ours,|not many idlers. Cars, carriages, steamboats, 
yet so painful, she thus continues: “Thou/jall, all, hurrying to their destined places, and 
knows it grieves me to see this effect of harsh|back again, to take in another crowd of anx- 
judgment: a feeling arising from a want of ajious expectants; and so it is from day to day. 
thorough knowledge of ourselves, and our re-| Thus life is spent; and well will it be for us 
spective duties as members of one common|in the day when everything will be laid open, 
family. ‘Love is kind.’ If there cannot al-jif it be found that with all this diligence in 
ways be unity felt with those we associate) business, truly lawful in itself, the grand in- 
with, I do not sce how it is possible for the| junction has been heeded, be ‘fervent in spirit.’ 
christian to indulge in anything like resent-|‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven.’ 
ment, or unkind and disparaging feelings|‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
towards those about us. If we can do them|righteousness.’ Ah! my dear -, we can 
good, let us be ready ; but not steel our hearts| flatter ourselves with the hope we are keep- 
by judging them after the manner of thejing the concerns of both worlds along to- 
world, unless by such judgment we can work| gether, while our hearts are in this; but is 
for their good. Such dispositions do not be-|there not much cause to apprehend that our 
long to the character of heaven; and if the| desires will centre in what our hands are un- 


a 


I quite agree with the evidence given for the|spirit or state of mind which fits us for an en-|interruptedly in, and that we shall miss the 


defence on the trial before the Lord Chief|trance there is not attained here, where are|realization of the assertion ‘through much 


Justice. The force with which a sword-fish 
assails a whale or a ship is wholly acquired 
by the velocity with which the charge is 
made. They wage war in the same manner 
as a ram—by retreating a short distance to 
gather force for a blow, and without doing 
‘ this they are nearly powerless. The force 
with which a sword would be driven into the 
planking of a ship, in the manner their at- 
tacks are made, would certainly prevent it 
from being extricated by any muscular power 
the creature possesses. 

When in the whale fishery I once had a 
fine opportunity of witnessing a combat be- 
tween a “ killer’ and a whale. A whale was 
seen to the leeward from the “ bird’s nest,” 
and two boats were lowered. As they were 
pulled near the whale, we saw that something 
was wrong with it. It dived below, but only 
for a moment, when it rose again quite near 
tous. It turned round with a velocity that 
counteracted the run of the waves and sent 
them rolling from it in a circle. Then its 
flukes lashed the sea into a foam which was 
tinged with blood. “It’s a bein’ ’tacked by a 
killer,” exclaimed the old boat-steerer. “Avast! 
and let’s see ’em have it out.” 

We rested with oars “ apeak” for more than 
half an hour, and during that time we saw 
the “killer” three or four times. Once, in 
“going about” to make another charge upon 
the whale, it came within a few feet of us, 
and was apparently about twelve feet long. 

How long this attack had continued we 
knew not, but it was soon over after our 
arrival upon the scene. Again the whale 
dived from our view, but immediately arose, 
unable in its agony to remain long below. 
When satisfied with this exciting scene, we 


we to find it. ‘As death leaves us, judgment|tribulation we must enter the kingdom,’ to 
finds us.” our heart’s grief.” 

“8th mo. 3d. * * * Society has charms| To a friend she thus writes from Cape 
for me too, but I have often found myself in| Island: “9th mo. Ist, 1844, * * * The health 
it indulging in forbidden fruit, and something|of our dear friend Mary Mickle, is certainly 
like the import of the query arising when|improving. We bathe, and walk, eat, and 
participating in it in past days, ‘ Lovest thou|sleep; as those about us do. But no! I recall 
me more than these?’ It is not, dear ,jthe remark. I trust not as all do; for there 
that society is wrong to us, created as we are|are some here who seem to do it for pleasures’ 
as intelligent and social beings. But if it in-|sake; and I am reminded that the command 
terferes with that entire service we owe else-| of the apostle is far otherwise than this, where 
where, by insensibly withdrawing us from}he directs those he addresses to a higher 
the great duty of watchfulness, it becomes us|principle than mere animal gratification: 
in submission to offer the sacrifice, even if|‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
with it something like the feeling arises ‘the}do all,’ &c. I trust pleasure is not our aim. 
right hand is severed.’ Religion, it appears| Walking on the beach I really enjoy more 
to me, does not consist in doing this, or re-|than bathing ; there seems in that spread out 
fraining from that, abstractly, but in obeying} about us, enough to fill the whole mind, for a 
His commandments; and in doing that, we|moment dispelling the many things that are 
are not to question plausibilities or probabili-| apt to weigh upon it to its disturbance. * * 
ties, but to follow where He leadeth. Ah! it! “First-day has almost passed; and with the 


is heart work, and leads into great self-denial.” 

“8th mo. * * Several ministers were with 
us at our Quarterly Meeting, viz: W. and E. 
Evans, T. Kite, and 8. Hilman; and all min- 
istered. William spoke powerfully on the 
necessity of keeping up a living frame of spirit 
out of meeting, and that if that was the case, 
we should ie Bele in meeting ; spoke of the 
desirableness of appropriating an interval 
every day to retirement in our families, and 
of having our whole conduct circumscribed 
and regulated by the purifying: safely-direct- 
ing principle of heavenly Truth. He re- 
marked if this was the case, how prepared 
we should be to enter upon the necessary 
duties of life. Elizabeth’s and Thomas’ con- 
cern seemed to be on account of a lukewarm, 
indifferent, and self-satisfied state. ‘Because 


exception that the piano is closed, and voices 
about us are rather less musical, has been 
spent much as other days are. The feeling 
is not pleasant ; and I should think there was 
much danger of familiarising the practice. 
Poor as our little meetings often seem, I felt 
it quite a deprivation not to be able to par- 
ticipate according to usual practice. I have 
believed within a day or two, that it was not 
easier to the mind to be placed in a situation 
apparently removed from a scene it has found 
it difficult to be occupied in, but rather that 
our rest, as well as our life was in the way of 
labor; and of filling up that measure of allot- 
ted duty we have individually to perform, be 
it where it may.” 

From the same place, “9th mo. 5th,” she 
writes: * * * “The sight of the sea did not 
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affect me, as perhaps it would have done 
years back. I seem little disposed to attempt 
any description. External objects affect us 
according as the mind is disposed to lay hold 
of them, or rather as it may be at liberty to 
receive satisfaction or enjoyment from the 
pleasure they hold out. If other things are 
pressing upon it, these will exclude in the 
degree they absorb its attention ; and it does 
not seem at present as if I could very strongly 
lay hold of anything of the merely pleasur- 
able character, though I havé endeavored 
sufficiently to yield my feelings, that I may 
derive such benefit as the situation would be 
likely to convey. * * Missing meeting is 
a privation; and seems of itself sufficient to 
make us question what we are about, in plac- 
ing ourselves out of its reach, when able to 
attend it.” 

On the right exercise of the affections, she 
thus writes in her diary: “9th mo. 1844. * 
* * The cross must be borne conspicuously 
by the christian. Everything must be subject 
to it; and the exercise of the affections out of 
this, cannot be clean and healthy. We must 
not expect to be understood by those who see 
only with a carnaleye. Due christian gravity 
may have its restraining effect upon those 
about us; at least may be necessary for our 
own safety, while at the same time the heart 
may be glowing with the warmest christian 
benevolence, and having nothing so much at 
heart as the welfare of all. The constant con- 
descension to the views and wishes of others, 
carnally minded or not, I do not believe in ; 
it cannot be right for the cross-bearing, self- 
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“18th. After an interval of extreme weak- 
ness and poverty, wherein doubting has been 
my portion, without any sensible foothold, 
have been cheered this evening with a re- 
membrance of several of the precious pro- 
mises of the Gospel, with some degree of 
application and life; and have read the 91st 
Psalm, with the 43d and 44th chapter of Isa- 
iah, with comfort and satisfaction. Oh for 
entire watchfalness and faithfulness? My soul 
seems swallowed up in the longing it has, af. 
ter a thorough conformity to His will, and a 
perfect walking in it.” 

“20th. Father of mercies, and of all true 
comfort, grant if it pleaseth Thee in thy un- 
speakable compassion, that this life which 
thou hast given me, become through thy help, 
more and more devoted to Thee; yea, that 
it become wholly thine, to-use as thou seest 
meet ; that no lusts of the fleshly mind may 
be permitted to draw me aside from a full, 
and perfect, and entire surrender to Thee of 
all the abilities thou hast given me; that so 
thy own glorious life and power be fully tes- 
tified to, and self and its workings be perpet- 
ually laid in the dust. That no forbidden 
product of the tree of knowledge, blind the 
eye of my soul which thou hast awakened ; 
but that knowing and serving Thee, my whole 
life may be conformed to thy wisdom; and 
the work which Thou hast given me to do, 
be done to thy honor and glory. Amen.” 

“21st. Have felt a fear of endeavoring in 
the smallest degree, to make myself wise by 
an improper attention to any law save that 
written in the heart. Believing still that the 


denying christian to be found in the way of|Spirit alone can instruct and lead in the way 


making such sacrifices as these. It may win 
him to the world, but it may not bring others 
outof it. A steady, self-denying course must 
be pursued, or we lower our standard, betray 
our Master, and countenance the worldling, or 
would-be christian in their outward course. 
Straightforwardness and unbending integrity 
to the law of our God is what we greatly 
want. Heavenly Father grant it. Make thy 
children more submissive to thy precepts, and 
enable them to stand against the floods of 
difficulty that are ready to compass them 
about ; that by unflinching integrity thy cause 
may be honored and exalted.” 

“9th. I desire reverently to acknowledge 
the sense I entertain of the exceeding loving- 
kindness of a compassionate Lord, in helping 
me through a season of journeying, under- 
taken to build, if it might be so, a worn body, 
enfeebled by long disease. It has been won- 
derful to me that I have been sensible of no 
unsettlement. A fear and desire after Him 
has seemed a preservation, and all that has 
happened has left me in that particular, calm 
and undisturbed; and everything as to the 
outward, has seemed just as I could have 
wished it. Way has been made for me I do 
believe, and what can I do now but seek 
ability, and as that is granted me, just sur- 
render myself wholly unto Him, to be formed, 
and fashioned, and used just as He pleases. 
My heart is full of thankfulness for all these 
favors. Be pleased to accept it as a feeble 
sacrifice, Holy and Righteous Father. Amen.” 

“16th. Believe I have not been so watch- 
ful, and sober, and restrained during the week 
as I should have been. Trust I have felt 
some convictions this morning on account of 
it. I do feel exceedingly desirous, that through 
the help extended, laae so demean myself 
that one moment of time be not lost.” 


of the Spirit. H. Hullremarks, that he would 
rather be a poor but diligent waiter in the 
house of his God, than in any way endeavor 
to advance in his own strength.” 

“24th. Have felt this morning what I con- 
ceive to be an earnest engagement of mind, 
that those who are called to the awful work 
of the ministry, may be careful to wait for 
the descendings of ‘ power from on high,’ be- 
fore they move in it; and that that quicken- 
ing, enlivening virtue, the power of Truth, 
may increase in our religious assemblies. 

“Was convicted of unfaithfulness yester- 
day, and yet through limitless mercy have 
believed this morning the descendings of His 
power were as great, to the refreshing of my 
own mind, and made of as much avail, as 
though words had been uttered. Oh! what 
do I not owe Him? but may I not presume 
upon sué¢h signal extensions of Divine favor.” 

“27th. Believe I may acknowledge yester- 
day to have been a day of favor, though my 
unfaithfulness at a former meeting has press- 
ed upon me with sorrow. Oh! may I witness 
preservation on the right hand, and on the 
left, poorly as I deserve it.” 

“31st. Exercised vocally both in the meet- 
ing for worship and discipline ; to what pur- 
pose is known to Him who knoweth me per- 
fectly. Oh for preservation !” 

(To be continued.) 


From the point of view of almost oe 
success the farmer’s life becomes beautiful, 
poetic. Every thing is an aid and help to 
him. Nature puts her shoulder to his wheel. 
He takes the winds, the clouds, the sunbeams 
into partnership, and asking no dividend they 
let him retain all the entire profits. — A. 
Smith. 


THE SHELTERED PLANT. 


Once, as the shades of even fell, 
A garden walk I trod, 

And viewed with an admiring eye 
The handiwork of God. 


The flowers that lie along our path 
Are tokens from above, 

And if we have a heart to learn, 
They teach us “ God is love.” 


So bright-hued all, so sweet the breath, 
I knew not which to choose, 

Until at length I stood before 
A young and budding rose. 


Whilst it I viewed, the gardener came, 
And ere I was aware 

Had raised the flower, and then I knew, 
It hence he meant to bear. 


I grieved to see the rose removed, 
Its parting I would stay ; 

So said I to the gray-haired man, 
“ Why take the plant away?” 


He turned and bent his eye on me, 
And spoke in tones most mild, 

“ Behold yon dark and heavy cloud, 
It bodes a tempest wild. 


“My other plants can bear the storm, 
And it will strengthen them ; 

But the blast would search this little one, 
And break its tender stem. 


‘*‘ And so in love I bear it hence, 
Far from this open space, 

That it may flourish ’neath wy care, 
Within a sheltered place. 


“ Nought shall it know of scorching heat, 
Uf storm and winter’s cold, 

But there the buds that you admire 
Will perfectly unfold.” 


The gardener paused, he turned to leave, 
And since we have not met; 

But long I thought ofall his words, 
I muse upon them yet. 


“Oh! thus it is with cherished ors, 
By death so rudely riven ; 

God sees the storm would be too rough, 
And shelters them in heaven. 


“ Sweet buds of promise! in that home 
No cold winds o’er them blow; 

They’re fairer than our eyes have seen, 
And still in beauty grow. 


“ Oh ye whose little ones have gone, 
Stay, stay the falling tear! 
Thank God that they are sheltered safe 
From storms that we meet here.” 
—Anon. 
scensaccciliilieneani 


TRUST IN GOD. 


Lord! we know that Thou art near us, 
Though Thou seem’st to hide thy face ; 

And are sure that Thou dost hear us, 
Though no answer we embrace. 


Selected. 


Not one promise sball miscarry ; 
Not one blessing come too late: 

Though the vision long may tarry, 
Give us patience, Lord, to wait. 


While withholding, Thou art giving, 
In thine own appointed way; 
And while waiting, we're receiving 

Blessings suited to our day. 


Oh the wondrous loving-kindness, 
Planning, working out of sight! 

Bearing with us in our blindness! 
Out of darkness bringing light. 


Weaving blessings out of trials ; 
Out of grief evolving bliss ; 

Answering prayer by wise denials, 
When Thy children ask amiss! 


And when faith shall end in vision, 
And when prayer is lost in praise; 
Then shall love, in full fruition, 


Justify Thy secret ways. 
—Jane Crewdeon. 
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For “The Friend.” 


My Country Home. 


of flies. I was quite pleased to meet with the| to be deceived by this. Yea, and if the eye 


larva of the Caddis fly, which according to 


I lately paid a short visit in Chester county.|the custom of his tribe, had proved himself an 
Through a meadow lying near the house of|expert mason, by building a little house of|Signs, wonders, and miracles had their place 


my friend, a brook meandered, rippling over 
the stones with that delightful and soothing 
melody, which the gentle play of water pro- 
duces. We were among the talc-slate hills 
which form a wide border on the southern 
side of the great valley of Chester county—a 
section of country noted for the purity of its 
water, which wells out from innumerable 
springs in the ravines which intersect the 
hills, Many years ago, I had enjoyed a ram- 
ble along the banks of this same brook, and 
now, finding an interval in the pleasant con- 
versation which prevailed, I quietly slipped 
away, and was soon following the gently flow- 
ing water, and recurring to the scenes of my 
childhood, when as a school boy, during the 
hours of noon, while waiting for our teacher 
to call “ Books, books,” (the signal for gather- 
ing into the little school house) I a to 
dabble in the waters of a little rivulet that 
ran close by, building miniature dams with 
the loose stones that were plentifully scattered 
about, watching eagerly the motions of the 
fish and whatever else of animated nature 
was presented to my notice. I well remem- 
ber our successful efforts to capture a speci- 








men of the beautiful spotted brook trout, 
whfeh the small, cool streams. We 
had eurrun. It was lying in a 
pooh: s perhaps 12 or 15 feet long, 
and 4 broad. Above and below were 


shallow rapids which the fish could scarcely 

ass, without being caught by our eager hands. 
Nets or other implements we had none. On 
consultation, our youthful engineers soon de- 
vised a plan of operations. Midway of the 
pool we constructed a loose stone dam or 
wall across the run, through which the water 
could readily pass, but which lessened the 
range of the trout by one half. A second 
dam soon subdivided the limited space that 
had been left, and thus the labors of the noon 
made an easy captive of the fish, which was 
left in a little space partitioned off from the 
main stream. When afternoon school was 
over, one of our group took off his shoe which 
was filled with water, andthe trout was placed 
in this novel and diminutive conveyance. It 
was about a mile to the spring house where 
we wished to domesticate him, and my recol- 
lection of the circumstance is, that by running 
as fast as we could, and changing the water 
on the way, we succeeded in reaching the 
spring-house, with our captive alive and 
well. 

But I have wandered far from the brook. 
Sauntering along its edge, I lifted a small flat 
stone over which the water was flowing, and 
examined its under side, to see what traces 0 
life it would present. I found several larve 
of some species of insect with prominent head, 
large eyes, and slender tapering body—quite 
translucent. Some of these were very small, 


others perhaps from one-half to three-quarters 


of an inch in length. They appeared to be 
numerous, for though I picked up many 
stones from the brook in the course of my 
ramble, some of these insects were found on 
every one that I examined. I was not enough 
of an entomologist to know certainly what 
Species it was, and what appearance it as- 
sumes when it has undergone its transforma- 
tions, and puts on its 
probably a member of the numerous family 

























erfect shape, but it is 


stones, nicely fitted together, which he carried 
about with him. The whole building was 
about the size of a split pea. He had located 
himself on the smooth upper surface of a 
stone, where a swift current flowed over him, 
bringing with it the food on which he sub- 
sists. On the under side of some of the stones, 
I found a curious little animal with a cover 
closely resembling the shell of the common 
wood tortoise. This shell was of a brown 
color, and appeared to be pliable, fitting close 
to the stone. On taking one in my hand and 
examining it with an eye-glass, the head, 
body, and slender legs were visible beneath. 
There were on some of the stones numerous 
little brown oval bodies, which proved to be 
mere cases, the homes of a diminutive larva. 
There was no one with me, skilful in ento- 
mology, to read the page of the book of nature 
here presented to me, and to tell me the past 
and future history’of the various species of 
insects whose present forms attracted my at- 
tention, and gave me fresh evidence of the 
profusion with which the great Creator has 
poured forth life on this globe, so I had to 
content myself with what I could see, and 
pass on. A little further down the meadow 
a deeper pool had been washed by the restless 
current, partially undermining the right bank. 
It was suggestive of fish, and I remembered 
that trout had often been caught in this 
stream. Finding a colony of crickets, I caught 
a few and threw them into the water above 
this spot. They floated down the current, 
but as each neared the deeper water, lo, a sud- 
den dash and whirl, and the cricket was gone, 
showing the presence of the quick-eyed fish 
below. 

I returned to the house by another path, 
admiring the beautiful bloom of the large blue 
Lobelia Syphilitica, the splendid crimson 
flower of the Lobelia Cardinalis, and the vari- 
ous other plants which early autumn spreads 
over the meadows and woods. 

Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Description of Babylon, for the sake of the 
daughter of Sion, which at present dwelleth 
in the midst thereof. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

Now mark this ; antichrist’s coming, when 
first perceived, was very mighty, exceeding 
strong. 2 Thessa. ii. 9,10. Whose coming is 
after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness, &c. Weigh 
the thing well. Satan used all his art, and 
all his strength, to conceive and bring forth 
this mystery of iniquity, so like the mystery 
of godliness, that it might pass for current in 
the world, and he rule as God in it. With 
all power, &c., no power of deceit wanting; 
he did not spare for signs, and lying wonders; 
yea, he gave power to the beast to do won- 
ders and miracles even to make fire come 
down from heaven on the earth, in the sight 


whereby the God of Israel was distinguished 
from Baal; power to work this very sign 
Satan 
head of the dragon and antichrist with.) Rev. 
xiii. 13, 14. These are the things men look 


of men (which was the sign and wonder 


‘ives to the beast, to confirm the god- 


be not opened in persons, which can distin- 
guish of power they must needs be deceived. 


in the first covenant, and were to that part 
to which the first covenant was; not to them 
that believe but to them that believe not. 
Now after the full demonstration of the truth 
by signs and miracles, the power of Satan 
riseth up; and by lying signs, wonders, and 
miracles overturneth the truth. Now the 
unbelieving part in man expects and calls for 
signs and miracles, and says they will deter- 
mine the controversy, and settle the state of 
the church again; but that part is not to pre- 
scribe God His way ; yea, He will steal as a 
thief upon thee, whose eye is abroad, and 
looketh for demonstrations without. 

And as antichrist got up thus, so antichrist 
will go out thus. He will raise up this power, 
and what lying signs, wonders, and miracles 
he can, to defend himself with, now the Spirit 
of the Lord is risen up to dispossess him, and 
cast him out of the house which he hath long 
lodged in. And he that can be cozened with 
power, with signs, with lying wonders (which 
are lying because they come from the spirit 
of deceit, with an intent to deceive, though 
they may come to pass, and appear true to 
man’s eye, Deuteron. xiii. 1, 2, 3,) or with any 
of the deceivableness of unrighteousness, sball 
never come out of Babylon ; but only be trans- 
lated into some of the more refined chambers 
of it, and fed with some more fresh likenesses 
of truth, where he shall still remain an in- 
habitant and worshipper in some image, per- 
haps of universal love, life, and liberty, and 
yet be out of the life, out of the love, out of 
the liberty of the truth, which stands in the 
power and presence of the Spirit of God, and 
not in the most refined image or likeness. 

All the world wondered after the beast, and 
they worshipped the dragon which gave 
power unto the beast, and they worshipped 
the beast. Revela. xiii. 3,4. The dragon is 
the devil ; the beast is that spirit of the earth 
which he raiseth up, and feeds in men with a 
form and appearance of truth; to which he 
gives his power, his seat, and his authority ; 
and every man hath a measure of this accord- 
ing to his state and condition, place and ser- 
vice in Babylon. And now what a man doth 
here in religion, be he ever so devout and 
zealous, and frequent in ordinances and duties, 
is the worship of this spirit, and of the dragon 
who sits and rules in spirit. I am run to 
hard expressions, very hard, because the na- 
ture of these things is hid from men’s eyes, 
and they are in the’midst of antichrist’s rais- 
ing, in the smoke which comes from the pit, 
where there is no opening of the true eye, nor 
true sight of things; but truly if ever you 
espy the dragon, the beast, antichrist, the 
whore, the false prophet, ye must look at 
home, and read within; and there having 
found the thing, and seen it in the true light, 
ye will be able to read it certainly abroad 
also. Now do not go about to distinguish 
these things in the notion of the understand- 
ing; but come to feel the life, to unite with 
the life, and the eye will open which can see 
into the nature of things, and will behold all 
in its season; for that eye which is so eager 
to see, shall never see these things; but that 
eye alone which waits in stillness and quiet- 
ness on the pleasure and good will of the 


for ; see but great power, signs, miracles, they | opener. 
are satisfied. The whole world stands ready 


(To be continned.) 
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Scientific Seraps. 

Utilization of Waste Food.—The utilization 
of the waste food of South America, if it could 
be accomplished profitably, would be the 
greatest possible boon to the poor. In the 
vast prairies of America, extending from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri, bisons roam freely 
in droves too large for the eye to compass, but 
certainly numbering many hundred thous- 
and beasts. In the pampas of Buenos Ayres 
the wild oxen are at present slaughtered at 
the rate of 400,000 annually for their hides 
and skins, the flesh being an absolute waste, 
civilization having not yet arrived, in these 
regions, at the simple process of cutting the 
flesh into long slips, and then drying it in the 
sun, in which form it comes from the River 
Plate to the Southern States of America, and 
is there eaten by the negro population in the 
form of jerked beef. In Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia there is an abundance of ox flesh 
wasted, the immense herds of this quarter of 
Europe being slaughtered simply for their 
fat and horns. Some of this beef, and some 
also from Australia, has come over to this 
country in hermetically sealed cases; and 
capital food it is, much better than the salt 
junk upon which we used to feed our navy; 
but it has not yet made a footing among our 
population, although it can be sold in London 
at sixpence a pound. 

Mr. Simmonds, in a paper contributed to 
the “Journal of the Society of Arts,” in speak- 
ing of the vast sources of unutilized food that 
exist in different quarters of the globe, states 
that the quantity of animal matter wasted in 
the Newfoundland cod-fishery is 120,000 tons 
annually. Surely, if none of this can be 
secured as food, it may be made available for 
some other purpose. Prof. Way has, we un. 
derstand, prepared a manure from refuse fish, 
which contains a very high percentage of 
ammoniacal salts and phosphate of lime. We 
are told, indeed, that the guano islands will 
be exhausted by the year 1888, or thereabouts; 
and if in the mean time we have not brought 
our own sewage into use, our agriculturists 
will be sorely pressed for a powerful fertilizer. 
The enormous number of horses in Buenos 
Ayres renders them of little commercial value; 
but it is certainly odd to hear that the num- 
ber of mares slaughtered in that country 
merely for their hides and grease is so great 
that it is found economical to light the city 
of that name with gas made from the fat of 
these avimals. Again Mr. Simmonds tells us, 
that from 18,000 to 20,000 elephants are killed 
annually to furnish the ivory used by the 
Sheffield manufacturers. Elephants’ flesh is 
very good ; and the late Mr. Gordon Cumming 
spoke rapturously in his volumes on African 
travel about the delicacy of elephants’ feet ; 
not that we think it likely that the flesh of 
this animal will ever come into use among 
ourselves, or that we shall ever benefit by the 
superfluity of green turtle to be found in the 
bays of the Bonin Islands, where they are so 
numerous “that they quite hide the color of 
the shore, and many are from 3 to 4 ewt. 
each ;” but there is no knowing what science 
may do for us even with respect to preserving 
this superabundant flesh and fat. —London 
Quarterly Review. 

Use of refuse Leather and Hide.—In Capt. 
Brown’s process for making compressed leath- 
er, the cuttings and heretofore useless waste 
of shoemakers are first cleansed from dirt and 
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hides, unfit to tan, and usually sold to glue- 
makers, are also reduced to a fibrous mass. 
These are combined together with water, to 
which is added 1 part of sulphuric acid to 100 
parts of water until a plastic mass is formed, 
which may be pressed into moulds of any size 
and thickness. When dried in a steam-heated 
room, they are passed through heavy pulp 
rolls, glazed on one side and rough on the 
other, to represent the grain and flesh sides 
of the leather. An addition of 5 to 20 per 
cent. of the raw fibre may be added to the 
tanned filaments, the former giving a vitality 
to the latter by agglutinating them and im- 
parting the albumen and gelatine which were 
destroyed by the tannic acid. To render it 
supple, about a pint of glycerine is occasion- 
ally incorporated with a hundred weight of 
the mass. It is less permeable than the ordi- 
dinary sole leather, harder, closer, more com- 
pact, and 50 per cent. cheaper than the natural 
hide. It is not suited for machine bands or 
harness, but is well adapted for boots and 
shoes, especially for nailed soles and heels, 
and for inner soles. It promises to be an im- 
portant branch of economic industry in util- 
izing a very abundant waste material.—Me- 
chanic’s Magazine. 

Pressure of the Wind.—In the case of roofs 
and similar structures, a pressure of from 28 
to 30 pounds per square foot is generally con- 
sidered by architects an ample margin to 
allow for, and in exposed situations, as in 
bridges, 40 to 50 pounds. Many of the ear- 
lier suspension bridges were broken down by 
the wind, it throwing them into a state of 
undulation to the extent of 4 or 5 feet. Sci- 
entific and judicious bracing has been found 
a sufficient remedy in ordinary cases. The 
engineer of the bridge over the Menai Straits 
considered the wind pressure on this large 
tubular structure as a trifle, not more likely 
to be felt than a well-made chimney. Though 
bridges may not be injured by the wind, rail- 
road trains passing over them have met with 
serious accidents from this cause. A train 
on the Midland Railway, in France, consisting 
of 7 carriages, had two of its carriages over- 
turned, while running on a straight piece of 
line at the rate of 20 miles an hour; the wind 
was north-west, nearly perpendicular to the 
line of the route. The weight of the car was 
7 tons, its moment of resistance 5 tons, the 
surface exposed to the force of the wind 150 
square feet, and the lateral pressure required 
for its equilibrium 39 shes per square foot. 
On the same train a luggage van, weighing 
74 tons, with a surface exposed of only 110 
square feet, was not overturned, requiring a 
force of 62 pounds to overthrow it. In case 
a train was running round a sharp curve, 
with the wind blowing from the centre to the 
circumference of the arc, this addition to the 
centrifugal force might cause an overturn 
with a less high wind.—Civ. Eng. and Arch. 
Jour., 1868. 


Many Ways of Denying Christ. — Bishop 
Heber said: “It is a fatal mistake to suppose 
that there can be no apostasy from Christ 
where we are not absolutely called on to deny 
his name, or to burn incense to an idol. We 
deny our Lord whenever, like Demas, we 
through love of this present world forsake 
the course of duty which Christ has plainly 
pointed out to us. We deny our Lord when 
ever we lend the sanction of our countenance, 


—— —_—_- Neer ere 


opinions which may be popular or fashionable, 
but which we ourselves believe to be sinful in 
themselves or tending to sin. We deny our 
Lord whenever we forsake a good man in 
affliction, and refuse to give countenance, en- 
couragement, and support to those who, for 
God’s sake and for the faithful discharge of 
their duty, are exposed to persecution and 
slander.” 


oe 
For “The Friend.” 


I read with much interest the account of 
John Newton, under the head of “ Parental 
Influence,” in the last number of “The 
Friend.” I thought the following lines (which 


I copied forty years since) might be appro- 
priately inserted, if they meet with approval. 
M. 


Woodbury, New Jersey, 8th mo. 24th, 1869. 


To Hannah More, written by John Newton 
in her Album, at Cowslip Green, the place of 
her residence, when requested to insert his 
name, previous to seeing her, as was the 
custom. 


Why should you wish a name like mine, 
Within your book to stand 

With those who shone, and those who shine, 
As worthies of our land. 


What will the future eye have gained, 
When my poor name is seen, . 

From knowing I was entertained . 
By you at “Cowslip Green.” ee! 


iin 

Rather let me record a namé) = | ati ® 
That shall adorn your page, led 

Which like the sun, is still the same, 
And shines from age to age. 


Jesus! who found me when I strayed 
In Afric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his. foe a child. 


He taught my wild blaspheming tongue, 
To aim at prayer and praise; 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 


A pattern now of mercy’s power 
Where’er I stand, is seen, 

Such as I think, was ne’er before 
Beheld at ‘“ Cowslip Green.” 


Wood Paper.—An agent of an American 
paper-mill, says the St. John’s Telegraph, has 
been in New Brunswick purchasing wood to 
be shipped to Philadelphia. That paper says 
the agent has already contracted for 3000 
cords of white birch and spruce wood, which 
is being got on the shores of the Bay of Fundy. 
Samples of excellent paper made from poplar, 
may, it is stated, be seen at the office of the 
Telegraph. The New Brunswick wood will 
go into the United States free of duty, being 
for manufacturing purposes. 


Concerning True Religion.—True religion is 
the true rule and right way of serving God. 
And religion is a pure stream of righteousness 
flowing from the image of God; and is the 
light and power of God planted in the heart 
and mind by the law of life; which bringeth 
the soul, mind and spirit, and body to be con- 
formable to God,"the Father of Spirits, and to 
Christ, so that they come to have george 
with the Father and the Son, and with all 
his holy angels and saints. This religion is 
pure from above, undefiled before God : leads 
to visit the fatherless, widows and strangers, 
and keeps from the spots of the world. This 
religion is above all the defiled, spotted reli- 


foreign matters; the cuttings and refuse of|or praise, or even our silence, to measures or] gions in the world, that keep not from defile- 


" 
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ments and spots, but leaves their professors|tating influence of the scorching rays of the 
impure, below and spotted ; whose fatherless,|noontide sun, and cooling the night so as to 
widows and strangers, beg up and down the/admit of restoring sleep; and the whole sys- 


streets.— George Fox’s Journal. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Another thing is fresh in my remembrance 
which Lam not easy without mentioning: there 
was in our meeting an ancient, and truly 
valuable minister, and when I was about 
sixteen or seventeen, I was often affected 
with discouraging reasonings in myself; how 
we should do? and what would become of us 
when he died? Under this anxious thought- 
fulness, I was induced to consider, how, and 
by what means he was made so valuable and 
serviceable; that it was through his faithful- 
ness, his waiting to feel after, and adhering 
to that manifestation of Divine power and 
life from Almighty God, whereof he declared ; 
that this principle, to which he laboured to 
turn, and gather people’s minds, appeared in 
all. And as hereby he was made truly ser- 
viceable, so that heavenly living principle was 
well able to help, to feed, fit, and preserve all 
who truly sought to know, and be subject to 
it, and make them truly serviceable also. 
Which consideration both instructed, and en- 
couraged me to look to the Lord, and beyond 
outward instruments : and I have reason to be- 
lieve, the like thoughts affected some others 
of our youth in that meeting also, to advan- 
tage. For as the minister was taken away 
by death in about a year after, the heavenly 
and merciful springings of Divine life, so 
owned and relieved many of us, in our hum- 
bling hungerings after it, —though much silent 
in our meetings—that there soon appeared 
a living and truly religious growth amongst 
us; and in little more than two years after 
the aforesaid Friend’s decease, there were 
five of us, engaged by the Truth to open our 
mouths in the ministry of the gospel, to the 
satisfaction and comfort of the meeting. So 


that instead of a decay and a declension,! 


about which I had been distressed with fear, 
our meeting increased in number, and in 
true godliness. Now as discouraging thoughts 
from several sorts of prospect, may at times 
attend even some well disposed minds, and 
whick the evil spirit may be busy in making 
use of to their hurt, and weakening their 
faith ; so that it is necessary to endeavor to 
watch against him, and call to mind with 
sincere devotedness, wherein the alone suffi- 
ciency, ef God’s people is. And by duly seek- 
ing to witness divine help and succor from 
Christ the good Shepherd, even one person, 
though poor and often dejected, may become 
instrumental to excite and encourage others 
in a rightly religious application, drawing 
down more of Divine, and truly strengthen- 
ing help; by which means many people and 
meetings have been revived and helped, and 
have become more fruitful to the praise of 
God.—John Fothergill. 
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_ The heat of Summer, relaxing the body and 
indisposing to mental as well as corporeal 
labor, is now over, and we may fairly antici- 
pate escaping another “heated term” during 
the present year. The bracing air of Autumn 
has already been felt, dissipating the debili- 


tem responds to its renovating properties. 

The extremes to which our climate is liable 
have often been a subject for comment, and 
amid all the changes which are taking place 
in almost every thing around us, it loses noth- 
ing in this characteristic. There can be no 
doubt that this sudden variation is often the 
cause of disease, but it is wonderful how 
quickly and how generally the human system 
accommodates itself to the many and often 
rapid changes in the temperature of the air. 
But with all our power of adaptation and the 
acknowledged force of habit in reconciling us 
to unavoidable ills, few can altogether disre- 
gard the enervating influence of our sultry 
summers, or rise above the inertia and list- 
lessness attendant on their long continued, 
brilliant, but burning sunshine. 

The mind participates with the body in their 
enfeebling effects, and seeks relaxation from 
the labor it ordinarily performs, in order to 
preserve whatever power it may possess, for 
future usefulness. The body, too, has its 
rights as well as its wants, and we cannot dis- 
regard them but at our peril. It is a duty to 
take all proper care of the casket in which 
mind and soul are lodged, making them, as 
far as we can, helpmates in each other’s well 
being, or we may find them, either gradually 
or even suddenly disagreeing, one thwarting 
the operations of the other, and thus produc- 
ing suffering by their antagonism. 
























our city, on a hot summer day, to be con 
vinced how greatly the powers of life are de- 
pressed by the heat, which is raising the 
thermometer far above what is marked as 
summer temperature. The adults look parch- 
ed like the bronzed fields when suffering from 
drouth, and the children wilted like the flower 
that droops beneath the overpowering efful- 
gence of the sun. It cannot then, we think, 
be thought a neglect of duty if those who 
have the opportunity and the means, escape 
from its accumulated heat, and noisome at- 
mosphere, to participate in the soothing quiet 
and purer breezes of the country, even though 
they may leave more imperfectly performed 
some of their ordinary work. 

If then any of our readers may have 
thought that “The Friend” has glided into 
the forty-third year of its existence without 
saying much about its prolonged life; without 
expressing its gratitude for the multitude of 
favors already enjoyed, or uttering a prayer 
for future preservation and usefulness, let 
them remember that in the changes effected 
in the succession of years since it was first 
published, the termination of the volume now 
comes in the month, generally the most sul- 
try and enervating of the three that belong 
to summer, and that “The Contributors” do 
|not pretend to be less affected by the meteor- 
jological causes alluded to than the readers 
of their weekly shect. 

But whatever deficiency may have appeared 
in not more largely expressing ourselves on 
the entrance of another volume, we cannot 
now plead lassitude from heat, or absence in 
pursuit of health, as an excuse ; and as what- 
sate welfare and extended usefulness of our 
Journal have in no wise lessened their hold 


ever is an object of continued attention must 
‘on the feelings of the Contributors. Their 





naturally be an object of interest, so the con- 


It needs but a short walk in the strects of 


interest in maintaining its character has been 
afresh augmented by the unusually numerous 
testimonials of approbation which have ac- 
companied the prepayments for the present 
volume of “ The Priond,” from Friends in 
different parts of our Society. There is a 
marked distinction between approbation and 
praise. The former applies to principles, to 
things and to actions, and properly expressed, 
strengthens and encourages; the latter at- 
taches to the person alone, or in connection 
with his conduct, and too often applied, may 
corrupt even those who are striving to do 
well. We accept the approbation which has 
been so strongly expressed to us, as implying 
that the spirit which has influenced our ef- 
forts, and the objects aimed at, are such 
as become Friends who love the religious 
doctrines and testimonies ever professed by 
Friends, and held dear by all its true-hearted 
members ; and that our Journal is a valued 
helper of those who feel bound to do what 
may be within their power, to prevent these 
doctrines and testimonies being departed from, 
and another form of religion, but professing 
to be the same, substituted therefor. “The 
Friend,” we trust, will continue to be worthy 
lof such commendation. 

There is nothing connected with our be- 
loved Society which we so ardently long for, 
as to see it restored to its pristine purity and 
ivigor; the members bound together in the 
same faith, and in the fellowship of the gos- 
‘pel, harmoniously laboring for the honor and 
pel, y la g for the honor an 
advancement of truth. We know that no- 
thing can effect this, but the transforming 
power of Divine Grace, acting upon the bearts 
of the individual members. This transforma- 
|tion, like other works of the Almighty, in na- 
ture, is secret, calm and without excitement, 
manifesting its divine origin by those fruits 
\which the apostle enumerates, viz: “ Love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ines, faith, meekness, temperance :” May we, 
and all who may read these lines, earnestly 
\seek for ability to cultivate and show forth, 
in all our conversation among men, these 
|blessed evidences, that we have yielded our 
necks to the yoke of Christ. Thus can each 
one labor effectively in bringing about that 
true unity, which we are willing to believe 
there are few or none of our members but 
must desire to see, removing the causes which 
have long separated and weakened in all parts 
of the Society. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—The Margqnis of Hartington, on the 3d inst. 
made a speech at Sheffield, in which he declared that 
tbe task for the ensuing session of Parliament would be 
the settlement of the Irish land question. He hoped it 
would be debated with as little political feeling as pos- 
sible. Men are comparatively unpledged, and states- 
men of various opinions showed an hovest disposition 
to grapple with the difficulties surrounding this matter. 

Roman Catholic bishops met in Dublin on the 2d, 
and adopted resolutions demanding exclusive Catholic 
college endowment by the State, a division of the pro- 
perty of the royal and endowed schools ; the alteration 
of Queen’s College to a denominational institution, and 
a general land bill for Ireland. The London Times ob- 
jects strongly to all these demands so far as education 
is concerned, and thinks the pretensions of the Catholic 
hierarchy towards the St:te are intolerable. There is 
not one of their resolves on education which the people 
will not repudiate, and which if brought before Parlia- 
ment, will not be rejected. 

The weather in Great Britain bas of late been very 
favorable for the crops, and a good harvest is now ex- 

ected. 

The story of a conspiracy, followed by executions, on 
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board the United States frigate Sabine, at Cherbourg, 
telegraphed from Paris some days ago, is absolutely 
contradicted. Nothing of the kind occurred. 

It is said that the quarrel between Austria and Prus- 
sia is likely to be amicably settled, Von Beust his made 
friendly overtures to the Prussian goveroment. 

Advices bave been received in Berlin from the Ger- 
man Arctic expedition. The first ice encountered was 
on the 12th of Seventh month, in lat. 74°, long. 10°, 
West. The weather was colder than in 1868. 

The celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Jobn Huss, commenced in Prague on the 
5th inst. The city was crowded with strangers, includ- 
ing many visitors from France and England. The 
character of the celebration is thought to be political 
rather than religious, and seems to have an anti-German 
tendency. 

The French Senate, by a vote of 113 to 9, has rejected 
an amendment to the senatus consulium, proposing 
liberal reforms in the constitution of the Senate. The 
amendment was offered by Senator Bonjean, and was 
supported by Prince Napoleon in an able speech. It is 
presumed the majority of the Senate are in accord with 
the Emperor. The Imperialist journals of Paris express 
great discontent at Prince Napoleon’s speech, and de- 
clare that he went too far. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that he displayed great ability and a liberal 
spirit. 

The Emperor bas been seriously unwell, but at the 
latest dates was said to be improving. In consequence 
of indisposition the Empress bas abandoned her intend- 
ed journey to the East, and bas returned to St. Cloud. 
It is reported that the French government has declined 
to send a representative to the Ecumenical Council. 
The bullion in the Bank of France increased nearly six 
millions of francs during the week. 

The first Spanish reinforcements for Cuba, consisting 
of 4000 soldiers, were to sail on the 9:h inst., and six 
thousand more will soon follow. This indicates a de- 
termination on the pirt of Spain to hold the island if 
possible. Another candidate for the throne of Spain 
is announced. The Duke of Genoa, a misor. The 
Madrid Jmparcial considers that he has the best chance 
for election. Many members of the Carlist bands in 
Catalonia have taken advantage of the amnesty procla- 
mation, and have surrendered themselves. 

The Suez canal is now considered complete. The 
formal opening with eight metres (about 25 feet) of 
water, is expected to occur on the 17th of Twelf.h 
month. Tae Austrian Cabinet have advised the Viceroy 
of Egypt to hasten his journey to Constantinople. A 
messenger has left Constantinople with the Sultan’s re- 
ply to the letter of the Viceroy of Egypt. It is reported 
that the Sultan expresses satisfaction with the Pasha’s 
assurances of loyalty, but commands him to sell or 
transfer to the Turkish government the ironclads and 
breech-loaders ordered in Europe ; keep his forces with- 
in prescribed limits ; abate taxation; publish his annual 
budget, and abstain from negotiations with foreign 
goveroments. 

A British company proposes to establish a regular 
line of steamships between Naples and New York. 

The London Morning Post says, that the Chinese Am- 
bassador, Anson Burlingame, has received a dispatch 
from Prince Kung, expressing entire satisfaction with 
the treaty, and announcing that the ratifications would 
shortly be made. The dispatch thanks Burlingame for 
his services, and asks bim to intercede with the Peru- 
vian government in behalf of the Chinese l»borers, who, 
it is believed, are badly treated in the mines and guano 
diggings of Pera. 

Dispatches of the 6th state, that the Viceroy of Egypt 
has telegraphed his assent to all the requisitions of the 
Sultan, and has left Alexandria for Constantinople. 

The French Senate has adopted the senatus consultum 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

A proposition has been made in Madrid to reduce the 
hierarchy of Spain to five archbishops and thirty-two 
bishops. 

London.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-203, 82}. 

Liverpool.— Cotton dull. Uplands, 134$d.; Orleans, 
13$d. California wheat, 11s. 3d.; red western, 10s. 1d. | 
per 100 pounds. 

Coban affairs remain in nearly the same state. On 
the 16th ult. several thousand inzurgents made an at- 
tack on Los Tunas, but after a long contest were re- 
pulsed. 

Unirep States.—TZhe Public Debt.—On the first inet. 
the total debt of the United States, principal and in- 
terest, amounted to $2,626,653,870. At the same time 
there was $101,214,896 in coin in the Treasury, together | 


with $12,144,487 currency and bonds, &c., held for the| 


sinking fund, amounting in the aggregate to $150,691,- 


369, and reducing the actual debt to $2,475,962,501.! 
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The debt of the United States has been reduced $5,604,- 
235 during the past month, and $49,500,758 since Third 
month Ist last. The amount of bonds issued to the 
several Pacific Railroads now amounts to $60,860,320.' 

The Sec.etary of War.—Oa the 6th inst. Gen. Rawlins, 
U. S. Secretary of War, died in Washington from hem- 
orrhage of the lungs. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 268. Of cholera 
infantum, 36; consump'ion, 30; marasmus, 17; old 
age, 7. 

Miscellaneous.—Alligators are said to be numerous in 
the southern part of Georgia. One was recently killed 
in Muckaler creek, near Americus, which was fourteen 
feet in length. 

It is understood that the Virginia legislature will soon 
be summoned to meet. The test oath will not be ex- 
acted, but the legislature will not be a!lowed to act on 
questions beyond those required by law as preliminary 
to the reconstruction of the State by Congress. The 
latter includes the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The wheat crop of Minnesota the present season is 
estima‘ed at twenty millions of bushels, and that of 
Wisconsin at fifteen millions. These two States will, it 
is said, have about 25 million bushels of wheat for sale 
out-ide their borders. Twenty years ago Pennsylvania 
was the largest wheat producing State in the Union. It 
is now excelled in that particular by at least ten States. 

The King of Denmark makes $50,000 annually by a 
beet sugar factory, the machinery of which was design- 
ed by him and made under his personal supervision. 

Arrangements have now been completed which allow 
cars to run continuously from the barbors of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, to the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad for 
the Eighth month were $572,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 137}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 122; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 121}; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 111}. Superfine State flour, $6 a 
$6.30; extra State, $6.70 a $6.85; shipping Ohio, $6.70 
a $690; St. Louis flour, $7 a $9.75 ; southern, $6.75 
&@ $11.20. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.50; red 
western, $1.53 a $1.55; amber State, $1.60; white 
Michigan, $1.65a $1.67. New oats, 65a 70 cts. Rye, 
$1.17. Yellow corn, $1.23 a $1.25; western mixed, 
$1.17 a $1.22. Uplands cotton, 35 cts.; Orleans and 
Texas, 354 a 35} cts. Philadelphia.—Sopertine flour, 
$5.50; extra, $5.50 a $6; western extra, $7 a $7.75; 
St. Louis, $9.50. Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55. Rye, 
$1.15. Yellow corn, $1.20; western mixed, $1.15 a 
$1.17. Old oats, 63 a 65 cts.; new, 53 a 60 cts. Hams, 
19} a 224 cts. Lard, 194 a 19} cts. Clover-seed, $8 
a $9. Timothy, $4 a $4.50. Flaxseed, $2.50 a $2.55. 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-yard reached about 1800 head. Extra sold at 8} 
a 9} cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 5 a 64 
cts. per lb. gross. About 15,000 sheep sold at 4 a6 
cts. per Ib. gross, and 3000 hogs at $13 a $13.50 for 
still fed, and $14 a $14.50 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. 
Baltimore-—Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.60. White corn, 
$1.19 a$l.21. Oats, 58a 60 cts. Rye, $1.10 a $1.15. 
Hams, 24 a 25 cts. Lard, 20 a 20} cts. Chicago.— 
Flour, $5.75 a $7 for spring extra. No. 2, wheat,$1.30} 
No. 2 corn, 87 cts. Oats, 45cts. Burley, $1.29 a $1.30. 
Lard, 16} cts. Lowisville——Red wheat, $1.15; white, 
$1.25. Corn, 85 a 92 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. C. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 43; from 
Henry Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 43, and for J. H. Wood, $2, 
vol. 43; from Andw. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Jacob 
Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Townsend Hoopes, $2, 
vol. 43; from Thos. Yarnall and Jesse Yarnall, Pa., per 
Dr. C. Evans, $2 each, vol. 43; from Sam’l R. Kirk and 
Isaiah Kirk, Pa., per C. Walton, $2 each, vol. 43 ; from 


|John W. Foster, R. [., $2, vol. 43; from John A. Potter, 


Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 43, and for Chas. L. Carman, Free- 
love Owen, Lydia Mekeel, Robt. W. Wright, and Thos. 
Bowerman, $2 each, vol. 43, and for David Titus, Pa., 
$2, vol. 43 ; from Hannah L. Barnes, Pa., $2, to No. 41, 
vol. 43; from Larkin Pennell, Philada., $2, vol. 43; 
from Wm. Smedley, Philada., $2, vol. 43, and for Gerard 
Cope, $2, vol. 43; from Mary 8S. Lippincott, N.J., $2, 
vol. 43; from Joha Naylor, O., $2, vol. 43; from Benj. 
Wiggins, Pa., $2, vol. 43 ; from Thomas Hobson, O., $2, 
vol. 43; from Jas. McGirr, Jr., O., per S. Hobson, Agt., 
$2, vol. 43; from Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2 vol. 43, and 
for Sidney Sharpless, Thos. Sharpless, and Edward G. 
Smedley, $2 each, vol. 43; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., 
$2, vol. 43, and for Thos. A. Bell, Pa., $2,vol. 43 ; from 
Morris Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 43 ; from Isaac Child, Io., $2, 
vol. 43; from Mary H. Raley, for Elisha Bracken, Israel 


Steer, Jos. P. Lupton, Asa Raley, and Jos. Raley, 0,, 
‘and Lindley B. Steer, Io., $2 each, vol. 43; from Job 
| Huestis, 0., $2, vol. 43; from Friends’ Boarding School, 
Mt. Pleasant, O., per W. Hall, $2, to No. 27, vol. 44; 
'from Elizabeth S. Dean, O., per Alex. Dean, $2.50, vol, 
|42; from C. I. Hayes, 0., $2, vol. 43 ; from Jacob Parker, 
Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Achsah Mott, O., per S. Hobson, 
Agt., $2, vol. 43; from M. A. Fritchman, l[o., $2, to No, 
19, vol. 44; from Mark Wi lits, Agt., U., $2, vol. 43, and 
for Jobn Hoyle, Sr., Jas. W. McGrew, John Hoyle, Jr., 
jand Jas. A. McGrew, $2 each, vol. 43; from John 
| Brantingbam, Agt., O., $2, vol. 43, and for Sam’! Carr, 
and John Cope, $2 each, vol. 43; from Jas. Heald, O., 
$2, vol. 43 ; from Francis Bacon, N. J., per H. C. Wood, 
$2, vol. 43; from Wm. T. Fawcett, Ind., $2, vol. 43; 
from Job Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Benjamin 
Sheppard, N. J., $2 vol. 43, and for Margaret Miller, $2, 
vol. 43; from Isaac Cowgill, O , $2, vol. 43; from Amy 
Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 43 ; from Edw’d Stratton, Agt., 
O., $2, vol. 43, and for Abel H. Blackburn, Benj. Har- 
|rison, Levi Boulton, Jos. Taylor, Miffliu Cadwalader, 
jIsaac S. Cadwalader, Thos. Y. French, and Jesse Ed- 
gerton, $2 each, vol. 43, and for Elizabeth Young, $2 50, 
vol. 42; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., for Mary Barber, 
Benjamin Antrim, Samuel Street, Isaac Carr, and Mary 
Warrington, $2 each, vol. 43, and for Lydia Warring- 
ton, $2, to No. 18, vol. 44; from Joshua Haight, Agt., 
N. Y., $2, vol. 43, and for David Haight, $2, to No. 
8, vol. 44, and H. S. Haigbt, Levi H. Atwater, Hib- 
bard Fuller, and Wm. Breckon, $2 each, vol. 43; from 
Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from T. For- 
sythe, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from James Thorp, Pa., per Wm. 
Thorp, $2, vol. 43. 





For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from Casb, Phila- 
delphia, $2; from two Sisters, Philada., $20 each ; from 
Mount Pleasant, 0., $3 ; from Germantown, Pa., $5. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ lst Mathematical 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the men’s and women’s 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine street. 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 South Third street. 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine street. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Elev-en'h month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron Suarpiess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw'p 
Suanrpiess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTBING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any Other Member of the Board. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 





